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The Cc-z}ittee Top Pilot Vocational ilgpicuitu 2 ?e Programs in 
vJiscossin was appointed in Octchep, 1967 , by the i’isconsin BepaPtrrent 
Oi Public Jsstpuctlcn. The cci: 2 iittee was chapged. with the pesponsibility 
of draft lag guidelines, initiating pporosals frcis Hiscoissin hi^j schools, 
and selecting piTog^ans which test a new idea in a realistic setting - 
See appendix A for copier ox the guidelines and applicaticn xonos- 
Lccai schools were enco’jraged to be innovative and be iiLaaginative xn 
their nrcrosais- Though given less than six vieaks to forinulate ideas, 

24 prciiosais were received fy the cconittee. 

Ten programs were selected and entitled •'Vo-iig Pilot Prcgraxs." 

These ten were Barren, Caneron, Fort Atkmscn, oanesville . derrerson, 
Oshkosh, Plyscuth, Rosholt, Verona and Waterloo. Fort Atkinson with- 
drew iron the prcgr*ai 3 as their established instructor resigned to 
accept a job with the i'adisen Technical College- A description or the 
nine prograr^s, their objectives, curriculuD outlines, is contained xn 
Rese^ch^Repert ho. 1. Each school is quite different- Soise involve 
classes at the senior grade level, soise involve a curriculuiD revision 
covering th ree or xo’ir years and one is a cooperative prcgrasi between 
three schools. The c-xr.ittee did not possess the resoirrees to provide 
anv sinssative evaluat. on. ’The best it could hope to do was to gather 
data along the lines of student characteristics, sfident plans, and 
exnjicynient histories. Such data would be helpful to each school as 
well as being hslpfux to other teachers in the stats. The coismittee 
continues to encourage ^ach local teacher to evaluate me new progras 
and niake judgements .about how well xt is achxevxng nhs stated goals 
and horj well the new program cempares to the former program. 



EV;in?ATIOIJ — ^THECHEflC^X CGiJSTRUCTS 



livaiiia-ticn say be for.isX, iiifbisal, seusiliive, abstract ^ adeqaaire, 
good, etc. It nay be any or all of these at the sase time. But 
z^gapdless, Tshen blended into the background ^st^ of pumoses and 
values, it controls the next step- This is a sisjole ^acr of life; all 
cm* deci lions ccnceming '*hat ue should do next are ccntrolled by our 
xeseheck systeo. Evaa^^ation ic value— in'^. To repcrt act?ial outcomes 
provades only a descpiptiou of 'ijbzt happened- Evaluation reouires 
Eaking a judgement about the outcomes. 

Pr=cg3?as evaluation nay he **fomativs* cs? * susmative* • Fo 3 ?aative 
evaluation aids in the process of develcpir^ or ispnoving a ppcgram. 
Sunmative evaluation estimates an cparational urog£*Hm*s overall 
erxectiveness . A researcher en^lcying f creative evaluation attempts 
to snsiJer Questions such as; Hew well is the 'Drogrsiii accosnalishing 
what it set out to do? How can it be inproved? Suisnative evaluation 
atteunjts to provide a basis for choosing arong prograss. It answers 
questions such as: rihich of the two pregrass wo*jld be best in ay 

situation? Is this progras different iron the one I currently Lave? 

»?hat would I gain if I iaipleisented this new pr=ogra!n? 

The Pilot Progra::S in Vocational Agriculture are evaluated using 
a Tcmative feanework , It is known that each of the nine pilot prograss 
began with a different written set of ejected outcomes. Also It is 
anticipated that isan'/ changes will be made in the content of the 
prograiss as they are developed, evaluated, re-taught, and re-evaluated. 
The ultiuiate evaluari-on will be jsade hy each instructor of the respective 
prograiu. The researcher and author of these research reports attsEpts 
to provide answers ^o questions like: Hho is attracted to the pilot 

progranis? How do the clienrs like them? Mas it, in the students' 
opinion, helpfiil to them? ifould they recommend it to their fellow 
students? Hhat do the seniors plan to do as they graduate? i^hat were 
the seniors doing 6 months after high school graduation? 
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CHAMCH:!U;STICS 



Sex and Grade 



.An analysis of student characteristics {Table ±) reveals significant facts 
and It is necessary to ke^’jp these facts in niind throu^ont one's reading of this 




aisfp 




or 



57 percent cf the total grcxg> are students in large schools (Janesville and 
0s?2iCosh). iiil prograss at Janesville and Oshkosh are i=esnectively 4 pind 3 years 
in length- The other seven prcgrasjs are offered primarily for seniors and are 
one year in length- inhere the prcgracs are offered for seniors in siuall sdiools 
i-he^ avera^ enrollment is 12.1 sti^ents- Ihe pilot prograss attracted a liinited 
number or girls {4 percent) and thcise are liniited to teo schools - 
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Percent 
Total Total 



15 

16 

A- Age 17 
18 
19 



0 0 0 

0 0 19 

7 5 32 

2 17 

10 1 



0 19 

0 23 

5 11 

3 0 

0 1 



1 0 
9 2 

4 13 

1 2 
0 0 



0 0 
3 5 

11 7 

1 1 
1 0 



20 

61 



95 

18 

li 



10 

31 

48 

9 

2 



B. Sex 



M 

F 



10 6 53 

0 0 0 



8 51 15 12 16 13 

0 3 0 5 0 0 



190 

8 



95 

4 



C. 



Grade 



10 

11 

12 



no 

response 



0 0 

C 0 

10 6 

0 0 



0 0 
23 0 

36 3 

0 0 



20 0 
27 11 

3 4 

4 0 



0 0 

0 0 

17 16 

0 0 



0 

6 

a-» 

/ 

0 



20 

67 

107 

4 



10 

34 

54 

2 



Totals 



10 



59 



8 54 15 17 16 13 



198 



100 



?fesidence 



Forty-seven percent of the pilot projgrasi students v:ei*e froni a city or to«n 
and 19 percent wei« rural non-fara residents; thus 56 percent of the students 
have a non-faia backgr^jun*— This is a auch hi^er proportion than the 1963-69 
srate average of IS per-cent of ^ hi|^ school vocational agriculture students 
being fvcTB non-fara horses. These data are shewn in Table IX. The trend toward 
non-fara students in the agriculture pilot pr-ogr-aiss is not restricted to large 
city departments- IThen each school was considered Individually, it ;fas found 
that over 40 percent of the pilot course enrollees were non-fam students in 
seven of the nine pilot schools - 

TABLE II - DESCRIPTICJ OF PILOT PPOGRAH PARTICIPMTS ACCORDIiJG TO SESICENCE 



T 

I 



Residence 


NuDiber 


Percent 
of Total 
(N=198) 


Fa2?s3 








Less than 9S acres 




17 


9 


100 to 199 acres 




27 


14 


200 to 299 acres 




15 


8 


over 300 acres 




8 


a 


Total I arm Students 




67 


34 


Rural hcn-Farm 




38 


19 


City or Town 




93 


47 


Total IJon-Farm Students 


i 

1 

I 


131. 

1 


66 


Total 


1 

1 


198 


100 



Prior Experience in Vo-Ag 



The majority of the pilot course enrollees were already familiar with 
Vocational Agriculture as 59 percent of the enrollees had prior experience in 
vocational agriculture- Thus 41 percent of the enrollees were having their 
first contact with vocational agriculture through this pilot course. However, 
a large percentage of those v?ho were previously exposed to vocational agriculture 
appear to have entered their respective departments at a stage later than 9th 
grade* As evidence of late entrance into agriculture, 48 of the 107 seniors 
reported having had the 3 prior years of agriculture which tv/elfth graders 
could have if they had begun vocational agriculture in grade nine. Further 
consideration shows that one-half of the 37 students who reported having had 
one prior year of agriculture were seniors. As one would e>:pect, the concen- 
tration of students v?ithout prior agriculture was in the non-farm group. 
Seventy-one percent of the group that used this course for their first exposure 
to vocational agriculture v;ere non-farm residents. 



Id the nine pilot schools agriculture has beccnie ir.creasingly popular with 
noa-farin students. These pilot prograiss appear to be making good progress 
toward reaching imjre of thej,e potential enrollees- The fact that 64 percent of 
the town and city residents e?iroiied have had less than two years experience in 
agriculture shows that this group of students has only recently become interested 
in the agriculture progr-am. 



Scholastic Perforcancc in .trior Agriculture 

hs we consider the p53?forEance of these students in their past vocational 
agriculture wor-k. Table 111 shows that alcjost all of the 113 who had previous 
experience perceived theisselves as average or above avera^ in te 2 ?ros of grades 
in prior vocational agriculture. These data also reveal that a higher percentage 
of farm residents reported above average grades in agriculture trian did non-farsi 
residents. TTiese data show the affs.ct of r-esidence on performance in vocational 
agricultu 2«3 «.o the point of sug^w^lng that faz'd residents are sohclastically 
superior in agricultural courses to non-farm students, ihiother intei-pr-etation 
of these data is that the pilot programs appeal to the non-farm student of 
average ability vjhile also attracting above average students who have taken 
prior agriculture courses and/cr have a farm background. 

The ii-slications of this begin to raise two basic questions. These are: 

(1) Is thej?e a need for re-examining evaluation procedures in Vocational 
Agriculture? and (2) Are students of urban backgrounds with average or lower 
academic abilities in fact being added to the agriculture depaj*tments? 

TABLE III - RELATION OF RESIDENCE TO SCHOLASTIC PERFORHAiJCE IN PREVIOUS 
VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 



Scholastic Performance 
In Pr-ior Vo-Ag 


lv0S XuSIlCS 


Farm 


Students 


Non-Farm Students 


Group 


Totals 


•lusiber 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


I^umber 


Percent 


Above Average Grades 


19 


40 


17 


26 


36 


52 


Average Grades 


28 


58 


41 


S3 


69 


81 


Below Average Grades 


1 


2 


7 


11 


8 


7 


Sub-Totals 


48 


100 


65 


100 


113 


100 


No Prior Vo-Ag 


19 




66 




85 




Totals 


67 




131 




198 





Scholastic Perfonr^’.’ncs in Prior AcsdcEiic Courses 



On the basis of acadesiic grades that the enroliees are rejjorting, the Esirhers 
of the pilot gronp are largely students of average scholastic ability. As 
Table iV reveals, nearly 80 percent of the enroliees indicate that they ha^^e 
earned average grades in prior academe worh. A contrast to results reported 
in the previous section is the discovery that residence a'^ects grades i?eceived 
in academic courses to a jmicJi lesser extent than it was shown to influence 
vocational agriculture grades,. It v?as reported in the above section that 14 
per-cent more farm students received above average agriculture grades than did 
non-farm residents. By conparison, only 6 percent mo-.s faz^ students than non- 
reported above average grades in past academic work. 

Success in academic courses was close to the same for the students with 
prior experience in the agriculture as it was for those students new to voca- 
tional agriculture. These results could serve to contradict suspicion raised 
previously that students "ho were meiibers of the departjrents may he below 
average scholastically 

TABLE IV - PAST (SSilEP^L SCHOLASTIC PSRFOSIlArJCE REPORTED BY PILOT PROGRAM 
PARTICIPAJJTS 













Grades in 

Vocational Agriculture ! 


Above 

A'jbtb^ Average 

(Percent when N = 


Below 

Average 

198) 


Total 

(Percent) 


No Prior Vocational 










Agriculture 


4 


34 


4 


42 


Above Average 


6 


11 


1 


18 


Average 


2 


32 


2 


35 


Below Average 


0 


2 


2 


4 








■ 




Totals 

1 

1 

i 


12 


79 


9 


100 


Occupational Experience 


The background that 


he pilot program students 


had in terms 


of occupational 


experience is explained ir. 


Table V. 


Determination of extensive ' 


experience 



programs was largely a value judgment to identify well developed occupational 
experience programs. An exaii 5 )le of a well developed occupational experience 
program includes ownership of crop or livestock programs that have been developed 
past the initial stages and show potential as an enterprise. Occupational 
experience requiring 20 hours or more per week was also considered extensive. 



Thfrty-cix p-src^nt cf the students reported no previous occnpationai 
e^iperience in agpicaltiHv?. Iliis is simiar to tl‘S figure of 42 percent «hi<di 
represents that portion cf the students who were not enrolled in agricultiiie 
prior to this cour-se. Ahis indicates that iijost of the 81 students not pre^lcusly 
enrolled ai?e conpletely unfamiliar with agriculture , and they bring little or no 
related background and ejspsrience to the pilot p 3 ?ograms- 

Aiditional evidence t3iat the lack of a common background makes this a 
teaching chalien:^ is found in Table VI. Thio table shows that ■'^arm residents 
were more likely to have had occupational S/S>erieBce than were on-fai~3 residents. 
In fact 87 percent of those students getting their first eiwosiire to occupaticnai 
eiiperience as a result of the pilot program were ncn-farm students. This 
observation, coupled with the fact rbat 48 percent cf the non-fana students had 
not been enrolled in agriculture prior to the pilot course, indicates that a 
very diverse group of students in tei^ of ejjperience are enrolled in the pilot 
courses. 



V - PESCEHI OF STULiJJJTS FGSSESSIUG OCCUFATIOIJAL EXPEPJEUCE 



o 

ERIC 



1 

1 

i 

f 


f 

j 

Students 


Occupational Experience 
Prior to Enro3JIing 

3 


Nusnber 

I 


Percent 


Extensive in /igricultm?e 


30 


15 


Some in Agriculture 


97 


49 


Total Having Had Prior i 

Experience in Agriculture | 

1 


1 

127 


6»3 


lion-Agricultural Occupational | 

Experience 


Q 


5 


Occupational Experience For This | 

Course First Ihey Are To Have j 

1 

Total Without Prior | 

1 Agricultural Experience 

1 * 


62 


31 


71 


36 


: 5 

> « 

3 

1 } 

- 


198 198 


100 100 



?#^LE VI 



lUnfJBXE OF FXSiFSICE CI3 OCa??.^TiO!JfX EXPEEIEiCE PRIG?. TO Ei;?OLLl!iG 
BI TBE VIUQT CC-iE?E 



Experience ri-icr to Partic- 
ipating in the Pilot Cbiirse i 


i 


Fan? 


Ncn- 


-Faro 


Totals 


liumber Percent 


-iuid;er 


Percent 


iJurber Percent 


a 

Extensive Experience in 
Agriciaiture 


25 


33 




17 


30 100 


Some E/p>eT‘iei-'cs in 
Agriculture 


34 




63 


65 


97 100 


Seme Ikm-AgricultiJ 2 ?ai 
VloTK Experience 


0 




9 


100 


9 100 


Their First Exposure to 
Occu^vational £xceri*=nce 
Through Pilot Course 


S 


13 


54 


87 


62 100 


Totals 


67 


35 


131 


65 


198 100 



Extra-Cu 2 =T" "liar Activities 



Student distribution ar-ong six levels of extra-curricular involveinfent is 
displayed in Table VTI. Hiese levels of extra-curricular invoivenisnt uere 
classified as foUoxs: 

1. Intensive; Two activities in school and one out (or r-evsrse) plus officer. 

2. Active: Two activities in school and one out (or reverse). 

3. Intensive in school: Two or incre activities plus officer. 

4. A little active in schv,ol: Cne or tv7o organizations or activities. 

5. Active in out-of -school organizations: At least one activity out of school 

with none in school. 

In general the students of the pilot programs were active. One-third cf the 
total V7ers involved in bcth school and cut of school activities while nearlj’^ 
one-half confined their activities to one or two organizations in school. 

Residence appeared to have very little effect on students’ participation in extra- 
cuiriciilar activities. Of particular interest is the fact that farm residents 
were involved in slightly more extra-curricular activities than were non-farm 
students. Activities classified as out -of -school v?ere slightly more popular 
v/ith non-farm students. However, v;hen all t 3 rpes of extra-curricular activities 
were considered, 40 percent of the farm students were classified as actively to 
intensively involved, as compared to 32 percent frorn the non-fane group in that 



csxegoi^- To furt».er support this, cbIv 6 cercsiit of the frrn students reported 
no sctivity, and 13 percent of the rcTi-fara residents vetfOrtsd being Involved 
in no eztra-curricriar activities. 



T^IS VII - I'AkTICIPATIC:? Si BXTSa-CUivaiCULAR ACTIVITIES FEFGRTED B? PILOT 
PFGGS^H ?AET:*CIPA!iTS 



Extra Curricular Activities 


Percent Exporting 


1. 


Intei»sive 


14 


2. 


j 

Active 


20 


3. 


Intensive in sdiooi 


8 


4. 


1 

A little active in school 


37 


5. 


Active in out-of-school orgcsiizations 




6. 


No activity reported 


13 




Total 

' 


100 



SEASONS FOR FARTICIPATION 



This section provides infoncation concerning two questions. These are; 

(3.) Nhat was the laost influential reason in the students decision to enroll in 
pilot progranjs? (2) ^?hat cl jectives do the students est3b3J.sh fcr these courses 
and what t 3 rpe of help do they ejqject? 

The questionnaire injluded three ohiective or fixed al tem at x ve type 
questions which became the source of data for this section. Response to these 
three questions very consistently pointed to the conclusion that the majority of 
students have not entered a realistic stage of occiK>ational choice, and as such 
are primarily interested :.n exploring occupations and the wor3_d of work. 



Factors in the Students Decision to Enroll 

Each student was asked to select from the list in Table VIII, the basis 
on which he enrolled in the pilot course. The sunmary of responses reveals the 
total of rationales that students have for their pilot program enrollment. The 
responses indicate that the students enrolled on an elective basis as shown bv 
the fact that almost all of them enrolled as a resiilt of their own decision. 



Iteze dats -isy por^t the trerd tcy^srd stTiideats enroilirig in tte pilot 
E'Z^gpsis SOI* e?^lor£t:o 2 ^ i?e£GGSs. E^csoa smisr ■tliT’es in Tssle VI aI woiild he 
attractive to stiidento bavins; cefinite or career preparaticn csjectives. ^irty- 
Gevsn percent chose that reason as ccrxai^d to forty- six percent j^iocsicg nisiber 
eighty which anpears to icentify nost of the students v?ith eigjioratoiy chiectives. 
The other six reasons Incinded In the table could also be interpreted as 
exploratory, thereby adding the seventeen percent to tr.e group enrolled for 
exDlor-ation. This resnlts in 63 percent of the cases in which their decision to 
enroll was guided by e:®lcratoiy reasons and 37 perc^t who had career plans that 
shaped tJiat decisicn. This 6-4 exploratory-definite ratio is very si sii la r to 
figures shewn later in Tab?-- XL. 



HimS VIII - EEASG23S FOR 3JEDLLIUG HI WE PILOT 



Reasons for Enrolling in ‘Jiis Vocat-ional Course ! 


i 

Student 

1 iluniber 

1 


Responses 

Percent 


1. 


I was assi^ed to the course | 




9.5 


2. 


There weren’t any other couicses I wanted 
to take 


IS 


10.0 


3. 


It fits into my career plans for the future | 


74 


37.0 


4. 


friends are taking it 


2 


1.0 


5. 


1 was advised by the guidance counselor 
to take it 


5 


3.0 


6. 


I was urged by the instructor of the course 
to take it 


2 


1.0 


7. 


I really don’t know why i am taking it 


2 


1.0 


8. 


To find out what it woui.d be like to follow 
this kind of work ! 


32 


46.0 


9. 


No response 


\ 


0.5 




Totals 


198 


100.0 



On the basis of the reasons for enrolling, all schools except Caneron, 
Barron and Rosho3.t closel:*- follow the pattern set by the group in regard to the 
ratio of exploratory to dsfinite enrollees. In these three schools over 30 
percent appear to be enrolled for exploratory reasons. 

Tables IX and X are included to show relationships existing betv/een factors 
in the students decision to enroll and other background characteristics. The 
two factors listed as stubs in the tai*loG are t;:c oLviouc exploratory and 



isfinite 
VIII isie 



3?8EsoiiS disc'^s^d cibovs- ’TiL'B i^zainlisg six rsascBs rsi>ort-sd io Tcd»le 
referred to collectively as ”othe 2 ? reassrs.” 



it will se recalled that sts dents ksitg assigned to tee follc^ing categcriss 
to explain prior occcpatacnal ej^eriencer Cl) extensive experience in 
agricultiii=e 5 (2) cose occi_patxciial experience in agriciiitiire,(3) soise nen- 
s^r^calturai wcr.*? cxperlenne, {4/ no occnpaticnal exce-rience prior to enrolling. 
Categories one and two ceni ceshine to fom a grenp having had occnpaticnal 
experience in agri-cnltiire ; wnile three and xenr calie un the gronp ^-rLthont prior 
cccupaticnal opjereence xn agriculture. Table IX «:x) 2 ipares these tKo reasons to 
the two cateperres of occ **ational e:iperienc 3 and reveals that extensive 
experience aay be a factor infliiencing students to enroll for career Drecaraticn 
rather than career e^lorition- Of the students who had extensive occupational 
ej^erienee^ 2 cut cf 3 et.'olled in the pilot prograzDS for career preparation - 
Ihis was tfie for 1 out cf 3 of thc^e st*idents lacking previous occupational 
experience in agriculture-- ^Jhile previous occj^aticnal exosrience had a vsry 
noticenbJ-C affect on the es^ressed reason for enrolling, Tp~hlp> X shows that 
residence had little or no affect on reasons leading to the students decision to 
enroll - 



TABLE IX 



FEAS025S FOR KfROLLING EXPLAKJED IN RELATION TO PFilVIO’iS 
BXPEFIBRC” 



OCCUPATIGN^J 







Prior Occupat 


ional Experience 


Totals 
For Group 






£;rtensive 

Experience 


First Experience 
as Part 


Reasons for Enrolling ira 


in Agi' 


iculturs 


of thi 


s Course 






This Vccaticnai Course 


Nimiber 


Percent 


iluniser 


Percent 


Nu]3ber 


Percent 


1, 


It fits into r-y career plans 
for the future 


19 


63 


21 


34 


74 


37 


2. 


To find out what it would be 
like to follow this kind of 
















work 


7 


23 


33 


53 


92 


46 


3. 


Other reasons 


4 


14 












j 

Totals 1 

1 


30 


100 


62 


100 


198 


100 



TSBJS X 



±iJH.LiEJiCE OF r£SI£Eiie£ OZs flESSOII SSLSCTSD F3F ETIEOLLIliG 





1 

I Residence 


Reasons for Enrolling In 


1 For Group 

1 Fam Kcn-Farci 


This Vocational Course 


jK'jmber Bercent iJurber Feioent Number Percent 
1 



i* i-ir fi-trs c^sjosbv bX^s j 

foi? "ths futnire 



3 



2- To fine out what it svcuid 
be lUce to follow; this kind 
of f-jork 

3- Other Seasons 

Totals 



26 


39 


48 


37 


74 




32 


47 


60 


45 


92 


46 


9 


14 


23 


18 


32 


17 


67 


100 


131 


100 


198 


ICO 



Student Objectives 

SxpXopation or Career Preparation : 



Ones enrolled what general objectives did the students have for the pilot 
courses? This discussion is concemed with summarising and explaining the results 
when students were asked whether they had established career e 3 g>loraticn or career 
preparation as The general objective for this vocational course. In Table XI 
these alrematives are listed as the2/ were phrased on the Questionnaire. 

Nu^er one :^presents an exploratory objective and number trvio includes students 

^^ 3 ®cuives involving occupational preparation. The students* choice between 
these dlcsmacives was a matter or deciding on his personal objective for the 
course, based largely on where he finds himself in the process of occupational 
^^oice. o5-xt^'— nine percenr of tne students had exploratory objectives. These 
data are consistent with the 6-4 e3q)loratoiy-derinite ratio discussed earlier 
and indicates one type of validity for the instrument. 

It is helpful to take a closer look at each of the two groups in Table XI. 
i'Then each group is analyzed in relation to earlier mentioned student character- 
istics, some interesting trends are discerned. For example. Table XII shews thar 
farm residents were more likely to be a-ong the group that expects the cour-se to 
iseet career preparation objectives than were non- faKH students. 



When these objectives t;ere coiroared with previous occupational experience 
C lable XIII) , ir was 2 ?evealed that students with previous work experience in 
agricuiture had more definite career objectives in mind when they enrolled than 
did those with no prior work experience connected with agricu2.ture. The categoi«^ 
prior occupational experience in agricuiture reported in Table XIII was obtained^ 
by combining the "extensive” and "some” categories (Table VI), 
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KI - SELECTION 01 k GS3EEAL E>5»LGH&T0KI OR BEFEJIIE OBJECTB?E 









Student Responses 


Quescioiiiiaire Mxeisiatfvas 


5 


Nurber 

r 


Percent 


1. 


Help "to irsks a decisicn in 
t:o choos-lng an occnpaxica- 


regard 


137 


69 


2. 


Eeip "to qualify in an area 
chosen. 


aJn’ead^’^ 


56 


29 


3. 


No 2 ?esponss 




5 


2 




Totals 




138 


100 



TiSIE XII 



INFLUEi'ICE OF FSS12EHCE ON PILOT COlSiSE 
STUDENTS 



OBJECTIVE SELECTED BY 









Residence 




Totals 














For 


Group 




Student Objectives 


Fawn 


Ncn-Farm 








Nisiiber 


Percent 


Nuuber 


Percent 


Nujiiber Percent 


1. 


Help to Fjake a decision in 
















TBgjsrd. to choosing an 
occupation 


38 


57 


9.9 


75 


137 


57 


2. 


Help to qualify in an area 
already chosen 


28 


41 


23 


21 


56 


29 




No response 


1 


2 


4 


3 


5 


2 




Totals 


69 


100 


131 


100 


198 


100 




1 



■s^ 



T/3LE Zlll - 



EKPi^FiATOBi PHD iT jSCTIVE GilCO? EXPLitEiED B3 TEEKS CF 

P2SVICUS r-:oj?A7ioiiaL expeeisuce 







Ccci^ational E5g>erience 






Student Objectives 


Prior 

Work E>5/erience 
in Agriculture 


Ko Prior 
Kor-k £::perlence 
in Agriculture 


iotals 
For Group 


3 


Number Percent 

! 


Number Percent 


Nunber 


Percent 


i 

1- Help to make a 

decision in regard 
to cbcosiTig a*: 
occupation 


81 


64 


56 80 


137 


69 


2. Help to quali^ in 
an area already 
chosen 


43 


34 


13 18 


56 


29 


No response 

* 

i 


3 


2 


2 2 


5 


2 


Totals j 

M 

1 

a 

! 


127 


100 


71 100 


198 


100 



TABLE XIV - 



SELECTION CF ONE OR !*50EE SPECIFIC NEEDS Ti-IE COURSE IS EXPECTED 
TO MEET 



O 

ERIC 



Questionnaire Alternatives 


Number of Responses 


1. Making it easier to make a wise decision 
when choosing an occupation 


100 


2. Learn knowledge and skills for capability in 
a specific job to be taken after high school 


74 


3. Help to locate a job after graduation 
from high school 


56 


4. Help to prepare for a post-high vocational- 
technical course 


46 


5. Learn good work habits 


44 


6, Help understand how to get a good job | 


30 


* 

7. Kelp to get ready for an apprenticeship I 


18 



8. Help to make other courses more meaningful 



14 
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rJhen th€JZ3 ti-co caliegorie' are analyzed separately well o"/er 50 cercent of the 
students With extensive €3®srience ezpmssed definite career objectives- In 
other v:ords, when corpar-^d to a student with no prior work experience In 
agriculture, a student with ex's.ensive agricultural experience Drxxgram In bis 
background was three tiaes sjore 3J.kely to have vreil defliied career objectives. 



Ihe Type of i.^lp Students Expect 

A third question In the series accuniuiated data on iBore specirlc objectives, 
or what may he called needs that students expected their respective courses to 
EBet. Students were able to select one or snore or the el^t alternatives that 
cue seen listed in Tcible XIV according to their popularity. The same consistent 
ratio between responses to exploratory and career objectives Is evident here 
also, and needs 3Little explanation, Altemacive nusiibsr one represents a coMsen 
exploratory objective and nunber two was one of the most popular career 
preparation objectives. 



It seems thal a fitting summary to this section on reasons for participation 
is that students at the age and grade level studied were acutely aware of the 
need to decide on an cceupation. xhe need for a means to explore occupational 
areas vxas the result of tt at awareness and thus the pilot progrcuss are serving 
student needs . Also the r rudents divide themselves in two distinct groups 
considering basis on wi»icl. they enrolled in the course. These two groups are 
maintained as cue examines the student objectives for the respective courses. 



CAEEER PLANS 



Type of Career Planned 

The questionnaire included a series of four sixbjective or open-ended items 
to supply data on students career plans. Ihe first in the series was a question 
asking them to state tneir preference if they were absolutely free to go into 
any occupation. 

Responses to this question were placed in agricultural or non-agricuiturai 
groups, with the agricultural interests being classified according to occupations 
in Research, Industry, Business, Education, Communications, Conservation, Gei?vices, 
or Farming- The responses of the group to this question are included in Table 
XV. It was necessary to combine Research, Industry, Business, Ccmmunications 
and Education and report them as other agricu3.tural occupations. Three in five 
students (5 percent) gave reasons that were classified as agriculcuraj.. 

To help c3.arify this "^able, and perhaps the entire section on career plans, 
it should be pointed out that a rather rigid approach was taken by the researcher 
in classii^ing agricultural occupations. This is perhaps the main r-eason for 
what may be interpreted as a high level of non-agricLltural career in^'erasts. 
However, many of the occupations in this section considered non-agriculturai 
by the researcher and have a potential for becoming agricultural-related or 



o 



03? agpl-buslsess Jobs. Exasi^ies cf tihcf.a ifoiiid be the ssny respondeii'ts who 
indicate an inte3?8st in wording as a cas^enter, nechanic, tznck dr 2 .ve 3 ?, welder 5 
OP siiaiiar occunations if s»'ch Jcbs were located in the agricultural businesses. 

A student’s caieep plans can be affected by other cha2?acte3?istics in his 
background. Residence has a noticeable influence. Fion the residence-career 
plans 3?eiationship as it is oslained in Table XV, the following generalizations 
can be isade: 

1. Far~n students seen! tc be Eaking a choice bets^een either fariaing or 
ncn-agricultural cccujjations. 

2- 2Jon-fars} students appear to be making a choice between conse2?vaticn 
work and ncn-agricultural occupations. 

3 - This table is one of the few situations where it is possible to see a 
significant difference between mral non— fai*ia and city residents. A 
conclusion will be contingent upon stuping a lar^r number of rural 
non-farm students in later stages of the evaluation. 

Although Table XVI did not establish a strong relationship between 
agricultural career nlais and eiiperienca in vocational agriculture, it does 
revecii a group of 38 students -ho have had neither agricultural career piaiis nor 
previous experience in vocational agriculture. It seems accurate to label thar 
group as being enrolled for purely esroloratory reasons. This group was significant 
because it included one student in every five. 



Further analysis of these data provided two other interesting insights on 
ca3?eer plans. These were; ( 1 ) more than two years or previous vc— ag work only 
slightly strengthened the tendency for a student to plan an agricultural career. 
( 2 ) Fifty-six students, of which 53 are front Janesville or Oshkosh, would like 
to enter conservation work. lhree-fou 3 ?tbs of that group had less than 2 years 
of vocational agriculture. This gave reason to believe that they may have been 
in the “fantasy*' stage of vocational development. If that be the case, therr 
vocational agriculture clas^ must add 3 ?ess itself to the responsibility or 
bringing them through the fantasy stage and into the realistic stage of that 
developmental process. 

It has been difficult in this section to point out any characteristic that 
has a direct Influence on career plans. Scholastic performeince in vo-ag was 
shovui to have no effect. Previous occupational experience in agriculture had 
only a slight influence ou the students planning for either an agriciiltural or 
non— agricultural career. Thei^e was, however, a definite tendency for the 30 
students who had been exposed to extensive ej^/erience in agriculture to plan 
related careers. Almost one-half cf that group planned to farm and another one- 
third had plans for other agricultural occupations. 



TABLE XV - AGRICULTURAL CAREER INTERESTS BY RESIDENCE 
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Totals 67 100 38 100 93 100 198 100 



TiiSLE XVI - I!JFLUEi:CE OF Pi?£VIOUS PAETICIPATIOH W VOCmOIJAL /iGRICULTO’SE 021 
CAREER PLA21S 





Previous Participation 






* 

Career Plans 


Not Enrolled 
in Vo-Ag Prior 
to Pilot Course 


Enrolled 
in Vo-Ag Prior 
to Pilot Cour*se 


Group 


Totals 


Kuirbsr 


Percent 


Number Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Planning an Agricultural 
Career 


47 


55 


61 55 


108 


51 


Planning a Ijon-Agriculturai 
Career 


33 


45 


46 4C 


84 


46 


iJo Response 


0 




6 5 


6 


3 


Totals 


35 


100 


113 100 


198 


100 



Consistency of Career Plaas 



Had the students* thinking on career* choice matured to the point that it 
had nariTCwed to a related cluster of occupations? Or, are they still considering 
a wide range of jobs as is characteristic of the early teenage years? To answer 
this we analyzed the second question in the series on czareer plans. The students 
were requested to do more specific thinking in this case as each student was 
asked to list three occupations that lie was seriously considering entering. The 
three occupations in that list v/ere compared and rated as consistent or inconsist- 
ent. As a guideline for the rating, the vocational classifications listed 5.n 
Table XV were used. The criteria for earning a consistent rating was 2 of the 3 
occupations indicated, failing within one of those 10 classifications. 

The results show that 6 in every 10 students had inconsistent occupational 
objectives at the time this study was made. Table XVII displays a complete 
breakdovm of the ratings. This 60-40 inconsistent -consistent ratio remains the 
dominant pattern even when the group is broken into smaller segments for more 
careful study. In only t*.;o of the schools, which in this case involved less than 
15 students, was a departure from this pattern noticed. Tabulating these 
consistency levels with residence and occupational experience, again fails to 
reveal any significant relationships. As a result of those t^io tabulations it 
can only be said that non-farm residents and those with some occupational 
experience in agriculture vrere more prone to give inconsistent lists of occupations 
than were their counterparts. 



Tc since cene of tre sIn 'Sent characlsristics Identified in this 

si*^v wf?T>o a direct influence cn having consistent occupaticnal objectives, it 
iiwoiild seen a 3?eascn5ble assunnticn that tee tread or ratio in Inis group is a 
cc!iz:cii characteristic of youth in the 16 and 17 year age category - 



mu: nTX - coNSisTeJC? of ocojpations bedjg coi:sideked 



j 

i 


1 

i 

1 




i 

i 


1 


Group Results 


Level cf Ccnsistercy I 

1 Number 

1 


Percent 


Coi:sistent 

j 


1 75 

1 


38 


Inconsistent j 


1 119 


SO 


No Response | 


1 ^ 


2 


i 

Totals j 

1 

J 


1 198 

\ 

1 


100 


! 

1 


t 

1 

1 





OCCUPATIGI^AL ASPIRATIONS AND EXPECTATIONS 



To provide data on occupational aspirations, each student was asked to 
state the type of work he really hoped (aspirations) to get in the future. The 
next and last question in the series on career plans asked for the type of vrark 
he r-eaily expected (expectation) to get. Differences between these two 
classifications reflects what one would really like to do for a living and what 
he really expects to do. Table XVIII presents the analysis when aspirations 
and ejqyectations are classified according to the U.S. Eii 5 >lo 3 rment Service scheme 
wfich is a socio-economic scale. 

Later in this section is presented a con^arison of the aspirations and 
exj^isctations revealed the following points: 

a. The responses to the question on expectation shew a general 
downward shift in conparison to aspiration. This is normal. That 
is most people aspire to higher socio-economic positions than they 
expect to obtain. 

b. Ninety-seven students aspired to agricultural occupations, but only 
74 expected to reach that goal. Earlier in this report reference was 
made to a group of about 50 non-farm students who were considering 
careers in conservation, (kjnservation was perhaps strictly an 
aspiration or fantasy choice of about one-half of that group; thus 
providing a p3.ausible explanation for this difference of 23 students. 
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c. *n:e serii-skiiled and co response categories appear to beve absorbed 
the bulk of students «rbo expected occupations icvrer than those to 
which they^ aspired. It is interesting to note that ii percent could 
not respond when asked what type or work they really ejroected to get. 

•These points and generalizations (particularly b) are a^in supported by 
data in the fam — non-fars residence corparrscn (Table XiX). inis table also 
gives advance recognition to a point which will core up again; the asser=cxcn 
^at the asniration-ewpectat.Tcn gap is less arong fara studenxs rhan it rs in 
the non-farm group - 



TABLE XVIII - GCCUPATICIJAL ASPIRATIONS MD EXPECTATI02IS OF PILOT PEOGRi^'j 

ElISDLLSES 



Occupational Level 


Percent of 
Aspiring to 


ToToI 

Expecting 


1. 


Professional and ifenegeicent 


9 


<r 

O 


2. 


Clerical and Sales 


4 


5 


3. 


Service Occiroation 


5 


7 


4. 


Agricultural Occupations 


49 


37 


5. 


Skilled Ccci^ations 


19 


19 


6. 


Seisi-skilled Occupations 


9 


15 


7. 


Unskilled Occupations 


0 


1 




No Response 


5 


11 




Totals 


100 


100 





a 
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Gne of the snost interesting revelaticns in Table XIX is the lack of 
difference betx*een aspiration and ejsnsctaticn levels within the group of fara 
boys who planned for agricnltural occiroaticns. Also, with 47 percent of the 
fam youths asniriag to agricultural occupations, one could get the inpression 
that the old idea that "they can alw^s go back to the farin’* is vanishing- On 
xte non-farci students* side, it is also easy to get the iig)ressicn that the 
sesii -skilled e^qjectation response fron 20 percent of the non-fai?Q students was 
the factory work to which they felt they could resort- ^lis send -skilled 
cate^ry has definitely absorbed the non-farm students who did not expect the 
agricultural occupation to which aspired. The wide aspiration-ejqjectation 

difference that the non-farm students reported in agricultural occupations 
plans was another indication of their counxxa. aspiration to conservation 
occupations - 

iiSpiraticn - Expectation Differences: To provide a meaningful descripncn 

of differences between aspiration and expectation it i?as necessary to consider 
the apesponses of each student and decide whether his aspiration was higher than, 
the saioe as, or lower than his espectation. Distributing students anong those 
categories (Table XX) revealed that in slightly snore than half of the cases no 
significant difference existed between the levels of their aspiration and 
ejgjectation. On the basis of those r-esults we assume that students in that 
group (54 percent) are ready to make realistic career plans. Findings of this 
nature ai?e in close agreement vd.th those reported in ^'Reasons For Participation** 
and **Consistency of Career Plans-** 

Ihe data from Table XXI suggests a definite relationship between residence 
and aspiration-eipectation differences- It was found that two out of three farm 
students expected to obtain occupations on the same socioeconomic level to 
which they had aspired- Ihis was true for one out of two non-farm students- In 
addition to the inf3,uence of residence shown in that table, the extent of 
aspiraticn-ej^ectation differences was also related to occupational ejcperience- 
Extensive occupational ejperienee in agriculture prior to this course has been 
shown to be largely a characteristic of farm students. “Ihree out of tout 
students having had this type of esg/erience wre found in the group whose 
asniration and ej 5 )ectatiori was at the same level- This was true for less than 
one out of every two students without prior work experience - 

Students enrolled in the agriculture pilot programs, then, who have faim 
backgrounds apcsared to have clear occupational objectives and future plans, had 
more definite ideas on what they were expecting from high school and the pilot 
programs, and seemed to loiow where they were headed in life. Caution needs to 
be exercised here- It is normal for a student to aspire to higher occupations 
than he expects to obtain. As he matures this aspiration-expectation gap narr^w‘=- 
Additional data are needed before one can conclude which of the t^?o groups shows 
more maturity. This will be discussed under a later section of this report 
entitled vocational maturity. 



ft 
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TiSI£ x;i - SUJ21ASY OF i^PXMTXOII-EXFECTATICH DIFFEEEIJCE 




TABiE XXI - BJFLUSfCE OF BESIDSJCS Gli ASPIRATIO!?-£XF£CTATICN DIFEESeJCES 



Aspirat:ion-£3q)ectation CoEpapison 




Ses: 

Far® 


idence 

2fon-Farm 


Kuiiber Percent 


Nuniber Percent 


1. Aspiration lii^er than Ejgjeetation 


19 


27 


53 40 


2. Aspiration sasie as Expectation 


41 


63 


66 52 


3. Aspiration Lower than £3q>sctation 


4 


6 


7 5 


Ko r-esponse 


3 


4 


5 3 


Totals 


67 


100 


131 100 
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BELAmiiESS OF iI,L UmiC^TED PL^iS 



As each ctudeitt replied to the series of qoestioiis on career plans, he 
developed his c»jn 3Jst of six career and occupational interests. iJhat can be 
revealed by analyzing the student*s entire set of plasis to determine relationships 
arx>nH the 2 ?espcr.ses? 

Tne list of responses frcr\ each student was studied and classified in terss 
of relatedness- If Eost cf the jobs listed required generally the same level of 
education or if the jobs i*eQui 2 ?ed the saise general type of worh to be performed, 
they were listed in categ ly one. Fxaigjles: Teachers, farmers, county agents, 

foresters, and veterinarians are professions requiring college. Salesmen, 
t<=achers, and game vjarden': are related in that they are jobs that r-equire the 
worker to work with jjeople. On the other hand one student Indicated aspired to 
and eiqjected were "A president of a big ccinpany”, ’’policemen” , "fii’esen**, and 
’’conservationists.” These jobs are not related educationcdiy , they require 
vastly different skills, a differerit style of life is associated with them and 
the pay level varies g 2 :eatly. 

Group totals for this classification are reported in Table XXII. On the 
basis of these data, 4Q percent of the vocational agriculture students had 
already limited their pl=ri3 to a reJated cluster of occupations. Very little 
further information can be f.^und In stuping the influence other variables in 
this study had on relatediiess . Both farm and non- farm r-esidents consistently 
followed the group patter^i. One continues to be impressed by the 60-40 ratio 
that continues. Hera it is reported that 40 per-cent of the students had narrowed 
their occupational choices to a group of occupations that had high educational 
and/or vjork relationships. Jkiriier it was imported that 40 percent of the students 
had consistent occupational objectives. Prior to that in the section on career 
plans, it was repcrted that 40 percent of the students enrolled in the classes 
for definite rather than exploratory reasons. 

TABLE XXII - RELATIONSHIP EVIDENT AMONG THE STUDENT’S RESPONSE TO CAREER 

PLAINS QUESTION SERIES 






Rslatedness 


1 

I 

Percent of Total 


1. Highly related educationally and/or v/ork-wise 


40 


2. Plans lacking in educational i?eiationship 


19 


3. Plans lacking in work relationship 


7 

[ 


4. No relationship evident 


32 


No response 


2 


Total 


100 



o 
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vocmom 



a vocaticnal cjaturlty score i^as calculated for each student. It was 
possible for bin to accui?-i3.ate a naid-mim cf eight points. Ihe following 
qualifications were based on questionnaire i^ponses, and wexe necessazy to 
earn points tcvrard their score: 



Extensive occupational exp'^xd-snce in agriculture - award one point 

Intensive participation in extra-curriculum activities - award one point 

Selection of ca 2 ?ser preparation as a generaJ. objective - award one point 

Indication cf career plans as the basis for their decision to enroll - 
award one point 

Indicate preparation for a career or post-secondary course as the type 
of help expected from the pilot program - award one point 



E>roect an occupation on the saise socio-economic level to which they 

aspired - awai^d one point 

All indicated career tlans classified as highly related - award two points 

Total possible eight points 

Use of these criteria distributed the majority of students in the one 
through four score range. To supplement the details cf student-score distribution 
shown in Table XXlll, it should be pointed out that 2.97 was the mean vocational 
maturily scoie of the entire group. 

The student’s vocational maturity score was a function cf the seven Integral 
parts already ejrolained. Tables relating those variables or characteristics to 
maturity scores, therefore, showed a strong positive correlation in every case. 
More mear-ingful data was provided by sru<^^JLng relationships between student’s 
scores and other characteristics that were not factors in that score. Residence 
had a very obvious influence on vocational maturity scores. In relating 
residence to scores (Table XXIV) it was r-evealed that one-half of the farm 
students received scores of four and above, while only one-third of the non- 
farm students were in that score range. Kean scores for the tv;o groups provided 
even more convincing evidence of that trend. Calculation revealed a mean score 
of 3.45 for farm, compared to 2.69 for non-farm students. This gives more 
support to the contention that these pilot courses attracted above average far*m 
students, while at the same time attracting non-farm students more typical of 
high school youth. 

Aspiration, expectation and academic grades were other variables vjhich vjere 
not used in calculating the vocational maturity; but were significantly related 
to those scores. The aspiration-ejqjectation difference was a factor in 
determining student scores; therefore, it is not surprising that all students 
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5?hen academe grades inairove, vocational njaturity scores also scea to 
increase. One-half of the students reporting above average grades, scored above 
four on the vocational maturity scale. That conpaies to on±y one-fourth of che 
total groi^ receiving scores above four. 

To suimrarize, the wide distribution of scores seems to he the domi n a n t poins 
of this section. This underscores the Idee that these courses are being 
challenged to meet the nee Is of students 3 ?epr 8 sentirig all phases and s cages in 
the vocational development process. 

T^^LE XXIII - DISTPIBUTLON OF VOCATIffilAL MATURITY SCORES 



Score 




a 

1 


1 

I 

I 


Students 

Ninnber 


Receiving 

FspcgbIt 


0 








17 


9.0 


1 








34 


17.0 


2 








42 


21.0 


3 








32 


18.0 


4 








29 


15.0 


5 








20 


10.0 


6 








18 


8.0 


7 








7 


3.5 


8 








1 


0.5 


- 


TotisXs 




1 


198 


100.0 



TABI£ XXIV - VOCATIONAL MATURITY SCORES DESCRIBED ACCORDING TO RESIDENCt 



Residence 



Group 

Totals 



Farm 



Non-Farm 



Score Range 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Receiving Scores 0-3 


34 


51 


Si 


70 


125 


63 


Receiving Scores 4-8 


33 


49 


40 


30 


73 


37 


Totals i 


I 67 


100 


131 


100 


198 


100 



o 

ERIC 
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F£!iSGML THAITS 



It is helpful to have as aucih iaforiiatioii as possible about the type of 
clientele being served by tnese programs. Table XXV can add infoiaatioii by 
providing a sunEcaiy on the evaluation tliese students made of their o«n personality 
strengths and i-:£abnesses. Ihe students were presented the eight personal traits 
listed in that table with a definition accompany ing each. They then checked one 
of the four colinans to rate theiDselves for each tr-ait. 

Over one- half of the gzoup selected **gcod** in describing the extent to whxch 
he possessed each of the personality traits. Ihe combination of "good” and ”faxr'' 
ratings accounted for well over three-fourths of the 198 students- These 
propoirtions consistentl 3 »^ held true for each of the traits listed (Table XXV). 
Although the group totals were veiy siisilar for all traits, it is possible to 
recognize that they regarded reliability and cooperation as strong personal traits, 
while lack of wamth appeared to be a nnitual weakness. 

TABLE XXV - SUI24ARY 0? STUDENTS SELF-PERCEPTION OF PERSONALITY TRAITS 



Personal Traits 


Number of Students Responding 


Superior 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


Initiative 


13 


125 


56 


4 


Courage 


20 


124 


49 


4 


perseverance 


25 


105 


63 


4 


Reliability 


32 


128 


37 


1 


Cooperation | 


1 

1 38 

1 


116 


42 


2 


i 

Wanath j 


18 


101 


76 


3 


Neatness 


25 


no 


55 


7 


Courtesy 


32 


116 


50 


C 



VOCATIONAL INTERESTS, SKILLS AND APTITUDES 



An interest is something ycu like or enjoy, a skill is an ability or something 
3 ^ou can do, an aptitude is a potential ability or skill. Along v/ith these 
definitions, the students vzere specifically cautioned to consider interest, skill, 
and aptitude as separate entities when rating themselves. The basis on which they 
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Ecade chelr self- evaiuaticn was the classi-ricatlcn systen as shovjn In rigu 3 ?e 1. 

Ihs systCD Vk^as oroXained fcy including sevez*ai exaiinles of occuDaticns charactei*- 
istric of each classification- The student rcade an assessisent of his own intez^est, 
skill and aptitude in rsgaiTd to each of the ten vocational classifications- Each 
rating was on a zero to five scale. Within that scale , a zero response iseant no 
intez^est, skill or aptitude and a five indicated high interest, skill cr aptitude, 
liasibers 1, 2, 3, expressed vasying Intermediate levels. 

The description in Figure 1 depicts the average levels of interest, skill 
and aptitude found in the 193 students- Aside from the obvious popularity of 
outdoor and mechanical voc' cions, a pattern has been r:;vealed that suggests 
significant accuracy in this information. Ihis pattern occurs in the relation- 
ship aniODg interest, skill aptitude. For one thing it shows their skill to 
be less than their interest in most (six of the ten) vocational classes. Ihis 
indicates validity because students and youth as whole cira lacking in skills, 
feiother characteristic of youth is optimism. Optimism is clearly evident in 
these students because th-^.y rate their aptitude (potential ability) higher than 
interest and skill in all of the 10 vocational classifications. These trends 
are consistent with youth in general. From this, one could conclude that valid 
data was iised to draw the profile (Figure 1) of the average pilot program 
enrollees* vocational interests, aptitudes and skills. 



Hi'HOLLISNT HISTORY 



One wonders vjhy a school decides to apply for a pilot program. It is 
suggested occasionally that something is ”»vrong*' if a school wishes to implement 
a new program. That "something wrong" is usually directed at enrollment with the 
h 3 ^othesis that any school desiring a new program is attracting students. 

Table XXVI displays a three year enrollment history of each of the nine pilot 
schools. Included in the enrollment history is the total male enrollment of the 
school in grades 9, 10, 11, 12; vocational agriculture enrollment by grade; and 
the percent that the vo-ag enrollment is of the total male school population. 

It can be noted, for example, that in 1968-69 Barron had 312 boys in grades 9-12, 
and 131 students taking vocational agriculture. The 131 students are U2 percent 
of the male enrollment of the school. 



The number of males in grades 9-12 vary from year to year. One would 
normally expect a pattern cf an increase in male students each year. Tliis was 
true for only two schools — Janesville and Jefferson. In four schools — Barron, 
Cameron, Plymouth, Verona — a smaller male population was reported in 1967-68 
than was reported in 1966-67 and in 1968-69, Eight of the nine schools shovj a 
general maintenance or gain in male population over the three-year period with 
only Waterloo ejqjeriencing a decline in male enrollment. 

Enrollment in the vocational agricuJ-ture classes also varied from year to 
year with five of the schools showing a decline in 1967-68 from the previous year. 
By examining the last column of figures a different pattern is seen. This column 
shows the percent that the vocational agriculture enrollment is of the total 
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Figure 1 



PROFILE OF PARTICIPA!iTS VOCATIONAL INTERESTS, SKILLS AIID APTITUDES 



Vocational Classifications 



Kean Response 



o 

ERIC 



Outdoor Vocations 



Kechanical Vocations 



Artistic Vocations 



Scientific Vocations 



Social Service Vocations 



Computational Vocations 



Persuasive Vocations 



Musical Vocations 



(*l<?rical Vocations 



Literary Vocations 









Blili 








■ilii 














iifiiiii , 






iniii c* * 

Aptitude 
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TAELS XXVI - IHEEE-TEAR EilSOLLm^T HISTORY OF THE lUl^E PILOT SCHOOLS 



School 


Year 


Enrollment 
of Hales 
Grades 9-12 


Enr< 


Vo-Ag 
33J?nenT { 


3rades 


Proportion: 
Vo-iig Enrollment/ 
£-3ale Population 






Barron 


19G8-69 


312 


31 


42 


30 


28 


131(42) 




1967-68 


283 


22 


24 


31 


25 


102(36) 




1966-67 


313 


27 


23 


26 


35 


111(35) 


Caoieron 


1968-89 


108 


9 


10 


14 


9 


42(39) 




1967-88 


98 


IG 


12 


18 


13 


53(54) 




1966-67 


100 


7 


15 


5 


4 


31(31) 


Janesville 


1963-69 


3.755 


55 


34 


27 


33 


149( 9) 




1967-68 


1635 


27 


49 


42 


13 


131( 8) 




1966-67 


1596 


26 


27 


16 


30 


99( 6) 


Jefferson 


1968-69 


368 


18 


13 


19 


li 


61(17) 




1967-58 


357 


10 


13 


16 


15 


55(15) 




1966-67 


345 


16 


13 


18 


14 


51(13) 


Oshkosh 


1968-69 


1640 


46 


33 


44 


19 


142( 9) 




1967-68 


1643 


14 


50 


32 


14 


110( 7) 




1988-67 


1803 


41 


28 


31 


29 


127( 8) 


Plymouth 


1968-69 


427 


23 


10 


24 


31 


78(18) 




1967-68 


416 


11 


IB 


18 


27 


74(18) 




1966-67 


426 


14 


24 


28 


18 


64(20) 


Eosholt 


1968-69 


116 


12 


19 


22 


37 


90(78) 




3.967-68 


126 


22 


18 


20 


26 


86(69) 




1966-67 


118 


14 


18 


18 


15 


65(55) 


Verona 


1968-53 


193 


21 


9 


10 


30 


70(35) 




1967-68 


161 


8 


19 


12 


18 


57(35) 




1956-67 


170 


9 


15 


8 


10 


42(25) 


Waterloo 


1968-69 


148 


7 


10 


13 


17 


47(32) 




1967-68 


156 


7 


9 


10 


9 


35(22) 




1966-67 


165 


7 


12 


11 


11 


41(25) 
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schooi iTHXe ’jopuXs'tioB- Tfeo'j^i tne nsXs pcpiiI-sIrXcB or tliB scscoX ■vsx'Xo--*, 
vocationaX agricuXture en 2 ?oXXn:ent was cbseaTved to be i 2 ore stabXe and to spxral 
upwa 2 ?d. At Barton, for exsiple, the mXe ^pnXaticn decXined by 30 frop 1966-67 
to the 1967-6B schooX year, vocational agricuXture enrolXtsent declined by^ nine 
but the net effect was a gain in cne percent of the tale population b se. 

In six of the nine schooXs, vocational agriculture enroUnents ws3?e in 
excellent shape and in sera cases actually gained *»ith a varying icale popuXaticn 
base. At Waterloo the cale population base declined but vocational agriculture 
enrollnients did not decline at the sane rate. In only two schools — ^Plyisoutb 
Jefferson — did an exatiination of -die enrolliuent history reveal that vocational 
agriculture enrollSients were sli^tiy off pace or senooi growth. 



HIliTH GRADE STUDENTS IN THE PILOT SCHOOLS 



It is ii 3 poi*tant to note if the pilot prograius attract over a period of thi?ee 
years clientele who ar-e sjore academically talented than the clientele attracted 
when the prograiss stai?ted. Each school was asked to record the 1.0. and t,ne 
grads point average for their 1368-69 ninth graders. The grade point average 
was for 8th grade work and vras for full year courses. These dara are displayed 
in Tables XXVII, XXVIII, and XXIX. Caution must be exercised in examin^g these 
data. The I.Q, scoi-es are those reported by the school and reflect different 
I.Q. tests and the I.Q. at different grade levels. It is thus not possible tc 
compare cne school with another e3q:ect in the most general terms. For that 
reason discussion of these data is limited. 



From Table XXVII it can be noted that 57 percent of the students tested in 
the ^normal*’ I.Q. range of 90— lOS. Note fi?oin Table XXVrll that 60 percent of 
the students had a grade point average 2.0 or below. These observations are 
confirmed when I.Q. and G.P.A. are plotted together in Table XXIX. Thus it can 
be observed from these data that though the ninth grade students in the 
agriculture pilot programs test as average students they achieve academically 
slightly lower than one would expect. 
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T/'^BLS Xmi - 


I.Q. Efl’GE CF i'JIKTH 
3V SCHCOL 


GFME STLxBJTS BJ THE IIIIIE FIL0T SCHOOLS, 








I.Q. 


Range 






School i 


<72 


?3-S*i 


90-109 


110-125 128 > 


Rot 

/ivaiiable 


Total 


Sai?rcii 




o 

<• 


19 


8 


2 


31 


Cameron 




2 


3 


2 




8 


Janesville 




7 


35 


12 




54 


Jefferson 






10 


3 


6 


19 


Plymouth 

1 


1 i 


3 


14 


5 


1 


24 


Oshkosh 




5 


15 


9 


1 


30 


Rosholt 




2 


7 


3 1 




13 


Verona 


1 


1 


10 


2 


7 


20 


1 

Waterloo | 




1 


4 


1 




S 


Totals j 

1 


2 


23 


117 


45 1 


17 


205 
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TiiSiS xxyill 



GMIZ FOSrr AVEMSE CF liiliTH GFMrES 22 “iHS !^ 2 sE PILOT SISCOI^, 
BY SGiOOL 



I 



School 






Gra 


de Point 


Averages 






Total 


. Total 


.01- 

.50 


.51- 

l.OC 


1.01- 

1.59 


1.51- 

2.00 


2.01- 

2.50 


2.51- 

3.00 


3.01- 

3.59 


3.51- 
4. GO 


. l2ot 
Avail 


Bcirron 


1 


5 


10 


10 


3 




2 






3i 


Casisron 


2 


2 


2 


1 




1 








8 


Janesville 




3 


14 


10 


12 


4 


3 




8 


54 


Jefferson 




5 


3 


3 


4 


2 


2 






19 


Plymcutii 




1 




e 


9 


4 


1 




1 


24 


CshRcsl'i 


1 


7 


13 


5 


2 


o 

X. 








30 


Rosholt 








5 


1 


5 


1 


X 




13 


Verona 






2 


4 


5 


2 




1 


8 


20 


1 

VJaterioo 




•1 




o 












8 


Totals 


4 


24 


44 


51 


36 


20 


9 


2 


15 


205 



T^LE mx - 1.0. GRADE FOBJT AVERAGES OF IJIIITH GRADERS Bi THE HIIJE 

PILOT SCHOOLS 



IQ/GFA 


1 

3.5 

4.0 


3.1 

3.5 


2.6 

3.0 


2.1 

2.5 


1.6 

2.0 


1.1 

1.5 


0.6 

1.0 


0.1 

0.5 


On- 

tec'wn 


Total 


126 > 






1 














1 


110-125 


1 


5 


11 


12 


8 


8 


1 




X 


45 


90-109 




4 


7 


21 


35 


28 


15 


i 


6 


117 


73-89 






1 


1 


5 


6 


7 


2 


1 


23 


<72 














1 


1 




2 


Unkncvm 


1 






2 


3 


__4 






7 


17 


Total ! 

1 


2 


9 


20 


36 


51 


44 


24 


4 


15 


205 
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D- 



6 - 



n 

i • 



8 . 



9. 



10 . 



11 . 
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pilot prcFra=s attract stuceiats with aon-faia ba^^groisds. In I:so8 o9, 

18 percent’ cf^ ttie students in 5jisconsin taking vocational agrac^t'^j^ere 
non-fira students wkile liie pilot prcgraiss enrolled 85 percent in uiat. 
category- Bepai^tsents Joeated in sisli rural schools attracted ncn-rara 
students in nearly the saise ratio as did large ui5>an departments. 

Ihe pilot programs do not e:g>loy the traditional noticn Ox a rour-ye^ 
sequence or courses in agriculture as a significant nurber oi .»ts- -enrs 
enterad vocational agriculture at a point later than Sth grade. 

Grading students 5 ;ith fara and non-fara backgrounds in the vccaticnal 
agriculture pilot progress is a oajor problem. Though the stuuents nad 
ccmnarabie academic performances in non-agriculture courses, t„e urban 
students ^ere graded io>:er in agriculture classes than were the farm 

students. 

lion-farm students enrolled in the pilot agriculture courses with very 
lioited occupational e:^erience- 

Studer.ts enrolled in the pilot prcgrass cn an elective b^is and ror 
ejs>lor*atG 2 cy reasons. 0 nl 3 ^ one student ic three had a dermite career 

COilEIiitliSnt. 

Previous occupational experience affected career pi^s. Students having 
occupational esqseriences prior to their enrollment in the pilot progrsins for 
definite career objective while those wirhout previous ccci^ational 
experience tended to enroll for e>g)iora‘i:o2^ reasons. 

Rf^sidence affected career plans- Students with farm backgrounds not placing 
to fans exhibited a preference for non-agricuitural jobs wmle urban students 
ppgy 0 x*red either conservation or non— agricultural jobs- 

Six out of every 10 students were not consistent when asked to identify a 
2_2st of four occupations tnat they were ccnsj-dering. 

S-i-udents with a farm backgr-cund and previous occupational experience may 
possess more vocational maturity than students without such experiences. 

Ihe students viev;ed themselves as possessing high interests, skill and 
aptitude in outdoor and mechanical vocations. 

Seven of the nine pilot schools showed vocational agriculture enrollirents 
as strong as or stronger than the growth in the male population of the 
school. 

Ih- ninth crrade students of the niiot program schools have recorded I.Q. 
scores in the normal or average range but achieve below average academxcal ly. 



o 



